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the eleventh through the fifteenth century, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles and London 1971; Osman Turan, Selçuklar 
zamaninda Türkiye. Siyási tarth Alp Arslan’dan Osman 
Gazi "ye 1071-1318, Istanbul 1971; F. Taeschner’s chs. 
The Turks and the Byzantine empire to the end of the thirteenth 
century and The Ottoman Turks to 1453, in Camb. med. 
hist., iv/1, 737-75; A.G.C. Savvides, Byzantium in the 
Near East: tts relations with the Seljuk sultanate of Rum in 
Asia Minor, the Armenians of Cilicia and the Mongols A.D. 
c. 1192-1237, Thessalonike 1981; etc. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the vicissitudes of 
use of the actual ethnic/dynastic term Rim during 
these later centuries of the empire’s existence. Byzan- 
tine Greek sources refer to the empire as Rhémanta or 
Rhómaión/rhomaikai chérai from the 9th century on- 
wards. In more recent Islamic usage, Rm had always 
had a geographical sense also (see above, (a)), 
designating the Greek lands of the Byzantine empire 
beyond the Taurus-upper Euphrates frontier zone. 
Hence when the Turks penetrated into these regions 
during the later 5th/11th century, it was natural that 
a line of begs like those of the Danishmandids [¢. 2. ], 
who were originally based on the Sivas district, should 
style their territories Rum, and we find Malik 
Muhammad Ghazi (529-36/1134-42) styled on his 
Greek-legend coins ‘‘the Great King of Romania and 
Anatolia’’. The Anatolian Saldjüks, whose principali- 
ty was based on the region of Konya and southern 
Cappadocia—territories which were for long strongly 
Greek in ethnos and still in early Ottoman sources 
called Yūnān wilayeti ‘‘province of the Greeks’’— 
referred to their state, at least in informal usage, as 
that of Ram and themselves as Salgjikiyan-1 Rim, 
thereby in some measure conceiving of themselves as 
heirs to the Byzantines in south-central Anatolia 
(although Rim continued also, as with regard to the 
Greeks who had lived within the Arab caliphate cen- 
turies before, to denote the Greek Christian popula- 
tion of Asia Minor; towards the middle of the 8th/14th 
century, the Moroccan traveller Ibn Battüta records 
sailing to Alanya in the Bilad al-Rüm, *'called after 
the Rüm because it used to be their land in olden 
times, and from it came the ancient Rüm and the 
Yiannis. Later on it was conquered by the Muslims, 
but in it there are still large numbers of Christians 
under the protection of the Muslims, these latter 
being Turkmens’’, Rihla, ii, 255, tr. Gibb, ii, 415). 

The expansion of the Ottomans in the 8th/14th cen- 
tury eventually made them masters of the former 
Byzantine territories, grosso modo those of Rhomania, in 
both Anatolia and the Greco-Balkan region. Since the 
territories of the Palaeologi were latterly mainly in 
Europe, this RAómania became for the Ottomans 
Rüm-eli [g.».], or Rumelia, the land characterised by 
its predominantly Orthodox Christian population, the 
Rüm. The circumscribed remnant of the Byzantine 
empire was by now rarely in Ottoman sources styled 
Rüm, nor was its emperor styled Kaysar, the latter of- 
fice being more commonly referred to by the 
(originally Armenian) title Tekfir ‘‘king’’. It was the 
Ottomans who took over for themselves, and especial- 
ly from the times of Mehemmed I and II [q.vo.], the 
title of Sultan (or Padishah or Khan)-i Rum, regarding 
themselves as being already, before the final capture 
of Constantinople, substantially the heirs to both the 
Byzantine empire and the Rim Saldjük sultanate. 
Thus it was natural that the Timürid historian Nizam 
al-Din Shami [g.v.] should, in his Zafar-nama (ed. F. 
Tauer, Prague 1937-56, i, 257), call the Ottomans of 
Bayezid I, whom Timür crushed, the Rumiyan, adduc- 
ing at the same time the Kur'ànic reference to the 
Rüm and their defeat (XXX, 1, reading ghulibat al- 


Rum). See in general on these questions, P. Wittek, Le 
sultan de Roum, in Ann. de l’Inst. de Philologie et d’Hist. 
Or. et Slaves, Bruxelles, vi-- Mélanges Emile Botsacq, ii 
(1938), 361-90; Savvides, A note on the terms Rim and 
Anatolia in Seljuk and early Ottoman times, in Byzan- 
tinotourkika meletémata. Anatypose arthron 1981-1990, 
Athens 1991, no. X [171]-[178]. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given in 
the article): G.E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam. 
A study in cultural orientation, Chicago 1946, 22 ff., 
294 ff.; L. Massignon, Le mirage byzantin dans le 
miroir bagdadien d’il y a mille ans, in AIPHOS, x = 
Mélanges Henri Grégoire, iii (1950), 429-48; G.M. 
Miles, Byzantium and the Arabs: relations in Crete and the 
Aegean area, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xviii (1964), 
1-32. (C.E. BoswonTH) 
RUM KAL‘ESI, Kac‘at AL-RUM, a fortress in 

mediaeval northern Syria, which lay on the right 
bank of the Euphrates river where it takes its great 
westernmost bend, hence to the north-north-west of 
Biredjik [g.v.]. Its site accordingly comes within the 
modern Turkish province (i!) of Gaziantep. 

According to Arnold Nóldeke's description, it is 
situated ‘‘on a steeply sloping-tongue of rock, lying 
along the right bank of the Euphrates, which bars the 
direct road to the Euphrates from the west for its 
tributary the Merziman as it breaks through the edge 
of the plateau, so that it is forced to make a curve 
northwards around this tongue. The connection be- 
tween this tongue of rock, some 1,300 feet long and 
about half as broad, and the plateau which rises above 
it is broken by a ditch made by man about 100 feet 
deep. The walls of the citadel with towers and salients 
follow the outlines of the rock along its edge at an 
average height of 150 feet above the level of the 
Euphrates, while the ridge extending along the middle 
of the longer axis rises 100 to 120 feet higher” (A. 
Nóldeke, in Petermanns Mitteil. (1920], 53-4, where the 
main road up to the citadel, the buildings, etc., are 
also described). 

The unusual position of the fortress on a high cliff 
suggests that it corresponds to the tower of Shitamrat 
**hovering like a cloud in the sky’’ which Shalmaneser 
III took in 855 B.C. (E. Honigmann, art. Syria, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, iv, A, cols. 1569, 1592). 

It seems probable (following e.g. Marmier, B. 
Moritz, F. Cumont, R. Dussaud, etc.) that Rüm 
Kal‘esi should be identified with Urima, Armenian 
Uremna, but later called in that language Hromklay 
and similar names. Urima was an Armenian 
bishopric, as is recorded up to the time of Matthew of 
Edessa, and it is likely that this was the place which 
Syriac historians like Michael the Syrian and 
Barhebraeus call Kalta Rémayta and Byzantine 
historians Rhomaión Koula. 

In the early 12th century, Ram Kal‘esi came within 
the Frankish County of Edessa (see AL-RuHA]. The 
Jacobite metropolitan Abu "l-Faradj Basil bar Shum- 
mana of Edessa, who escaped to Samosata after the 
second devastation of the town in 1146 by the Turks, 
had been previously imprisoned in Rim Kal‘esi by 
Joscelyn de Courtenay. In 1148 the Armenian 
Catholicos Grigor III Pahlavuni moved his residence 
to ‘‘the fortress of the Romans’’ (Arm. Hromklay) at 
the demand of the Franks of the former County of 
Edessa (whose capital had been since 1145 at Tell 
Bashir). The Armenian Catholicos resided there until 
1293, although Rim Kal‘esi also contained many 
Jacobite as well as Armenian Christians. Until the 
later 13th century, events in Rim Kal‘esi impinged 
little on the affairs of the Islamic lands, although when 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa passed through 
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Anatolia in 585/1189, it is recorded by Abū Shama 
that the Armenian Catholicos of Kal‘at al-Rüm (sc. 
Grigor IV) sent a letter to the Ayyübid sultan Salah 
al-Din [4.v.], and another in the following year, ask- 
ing for help (K. al-Rawdatayn, in Rec. Hist. Or. des 
Croisades. Historiens arabes, iv, 435-6, 453-6). 

In 1260 the Mongol Il-Khan Hülegü [g.v.] crossed 
the Euphrates by bridges of boats at Malatya, Kal‘at 
al-Rüm, Bira and Karkisiya? (Barhebraeus, Mukhtasar 
T. al-Duwal, Beirut 1890, 486; idem, Chronography, ed. 
Bedjan, 509). Then in the reign of the Mamlük sultan 
al-Mansür Kalawin, an Egyptian army of 9,000 
horse and 4,000 foot under Baysari as well as Syrian 
forces under Husàm al-Din of ‘Ayntab came to Rim 
Kal‘esi and laid siege to the fortress 19 May 1280. 
The sultan demanded that the Catholicos should sur- 
render the fortress and move with his monks to 
Jerusalem, or if he preferred, to Cilicia. When the 
Catholicos refused to do so, the Egyptians laid waste 
the country around the town which was inhabited by 
Armenians, on the next day forced their way over a 
wall only recently built into the town, and set it on 
fire. The whole population fled into the citadel. After 
the Egyptians had ravaged and plundered the country 
round for five days, they retired. 

In the reign of al-Ashraf Khalil they undertook a 
new expedition against Rim Kal‘esi in 691/1292, in 
which the prince of Hama, al-Malik al-Muzaffar, took 
part with Abu ’l-Fida in his retinue (Abu 'l-Fid2?, 
Annales muslemici, ed. Reiske-Adler, v, 102 ff.). On 
Tuesday, 8 Djumada II, the Egyptians appeared 
before the town and erected 20 pieces of siege ar- 
tillery. It fell after a siege of 33 days. On 11 Radjab/29 
June 1292, it was plundered and a massacre carried 
out among the garrison of Armenians and Mongols. 
Among the 1,200 prisoners, who were mostly taken to 
the sultan's arsenal on 28 June (al-Nuwayri, Niháya, 
ms. Paris, fols. 100-1 cited in Quatremére, Hist. des 
Sult. Mamlouks, ii/1, 141, n. 30), was the Armenian 
Catholicos (Ar. ‘‘Khalifat al-Masih, whom they call 
Kathaghikus’’, cf. Yaküt, iv, 164), Stephanos IV of 
Rüm Kal'esi, with his monks; he died a prisoner in 
Damascus (Barhebraeus, Chronography, 579). Accord- 
ing to the inscription of ownership in a Syrian 
manuscript (B.L. ms. Syr. no. 295), it belonged to a 
certain Rabban Barsawmà of Kal‘a Rómaytà, high 
priest of Ra‘ban, who in a note refers to the harsh im- 
prisonment which he suffered from the Egyptians; 
Armenian verses on the fall of the fortress are pre- 
served on a relic casket (Wright, Catal. syr. mss. Brit. 
Mus., i, 231b, Carrière, Inscription d'un reliquaire armé- 
nien, in Mélanges orientaux, Paris 1883, 210, n. 1; Pro- 
mis, Mem. dell’ accad. di Torino, xxxv [1884], 125-30). 
The inscription on the great gate of the citadel, which 
was restored by al-Ashraf Khalil, speaks of him as a 
victor who among other feats had put the Armenians 
to flight, an allusion to the capture of Rim Kal‘esi 
(van Berchem, in JA [May-June 1902], 456; the in- 
scription published by Sobernheim, in Js/., xv [1926], 
176). The sultan sent boastful bulletins of victory to 
the cities of Syria in which he proclaimed the capture 
of this impregnable citadel as an unprecedented feat of 
arms and concluded with the words: ' After the cap- 
ture of this fortress, the road is open to us to conquer 
the whole of the East, Asia Minor and ‘Irak so that 
with God's will we shall become owners of all the 
lands from the rising of the sun to its setting" (al- 
Nuwayri, ms. Leiden, fol. 58, tr. in Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen, iv, 183-4). 

The fortress of Kal‘at al-Rüm was rebuilt on orders 
of the sultan by the nà?ib of Syria, Sandjar al-Shudjà'i, 
and given the name of Kal‘at al-Muslimin; another 








part of the town was left in ruins, however 
(Quatremére, Hist. des Sultans Mamlouks, ii/1, 139-40). 

The successor of the imprisoned Armenian 
patriarch Stephanos, Grigor VII of Anavarza (1293- 
1307), took up his residence in Sis in Cilicia, which 
henceforth was the seat of the Catholicos. Rim 
Kal'esi, in spite of its restoration as a frontier fortress 
(cf. also Abu "I-Fid2?, ed. Reinaud, 226; al-Dimishki, 
ed. Mehren, 214), under the Mamlüks never seems to 
have recovered from the blow. In 775/1373-4, much 
damage was done by floods in Kal‘at al-Muslimin as 
well as in Aleppo, al-Ruha?, al-Bira and Baghdad (al- 
Hasan b. Habib, Durvat al-aslak fi dawlat al-atrak, in 
Weijers, Orientalia, ii, Amsterdam 1846, 435). 

In the spring of the year 881-2/1477 the Mamlük 
sultan K@itbay made a tour of inspection as far as 
Kalat al-Muslimin (described by Abu 'l-Baka? Ibn al- 
Djr‘an, ed. R.V. Lanzone, Viaggio in Palestina e Soria 
di Kaid Ba, Turin 1878; tr. R.L. Devonshire, in 
Bulletin IFAO, xx [Cairo 1921], 1-43). After the battle 
of Mardj Dabik [g.v.], the fortress became Ottoman, 
and under Ottoman rule came under the pashalik of 
Aleppo (Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihān-numā, 598). 

Only a few remnants of the fortress now remain, as 
well as of an Armenian monastery and a mosque 
(plans of the fortress in Moltke and following him in 
Humann and Puchstein, Reisen..., 175, and in A. 
Nóldeke, in Peterm. Mitt. [1920], pl. 3, map: Plan von 
R.K. in 1:2000; photographs in F. Frech, in Geogr. 
Zeitschr., xxii [1916], pl. 1; Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
170, fig. 54; from the north: Humann and Puchstein, 
op. cit., 176, fig. 25; from the east with the Euphrates: 
A. Nóldeke, op. cit., pl. 13). 

Bibliography: Yaküt, Mu*djam, iv, 164; Safi al- 
Din, Marasid al-ittilà^, ed. Juynboll, ii, 442; Abu ']- 
Fida’, ed. Reinaud, 226, 279; Dimaghki, ed. 
Mehren, 206, 214; Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr al- 
muntakhab fi ta?rikh mamlakat Halab, Beirut 1909, 
157, 238-9; R. Pococke, Description of the East, Lon- 
don 1754, ii, 155-7; Saint-Martin, Mémoires sur 
l'Arménie, i, Paris 1818, 196; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, x, 
461 ff., 931-42; Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks de l'Egypte, ii/1, Paris 1842, 209, n. 2; Th. 
Nóldeke, in NGW Gott. (1876), 12, n. 2; G. Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 1890, 
42, 475-6; Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Klein- 
asien und Nordsyrien, Berlin 1890, 175-9 with pl. 1, 1; 
Marmier, La route de Samosate au Zeugma, in Société de 
Géographie de l'Est, Bulletin trimestriel (Nancy 1890), 
531-4; M. van Berchem, in CIA, i, 503, n. 1, 504, 
n. 1; B. Moritz, in MSOS As., i (1898), 131 ff.; P. 
Rohrbach, in Preuss. Jahrbücher, civ (1901), ii, 471; 
Papken C.W. Güleserean, Cowk*, Tluk‘ und Hrom- 
Glay, eine historisch-topographische Studie, Vienna 
1904, 61-88; Hist. orient. des crotsad. Docum. armén., 
i, p. cxx; K.J. Basmadjian, in ROC, xix (1914), 361 
(Catholicoi of Rim Kal‘esi); R. Hartmann, in 
ZDMG, lxx (1916), 32, n. 10, 33; F. Frech, in Geogr. 
Zeitschr., xxii (1916), 5; F. Cumont, Etudes syriennes, 
Paris 1917, 167-71, 203, 247, 293, 329; A. 
Néldeke, in Petermanns Mitteilungen (1920), 53-4; M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des 
Mamelouks, Paris 1923, 86; R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, Paris 1927, 450, n. 2; Cl. 
Cahen, La Syrie du nord a l'époque des Croisades, Paris 
1940, 122 and index; M. Canard, Histoire de la 
dynastie des H’amdanides, 277. 

_ (E. Honicmann-[C.E. BoswonTH]) 
RUM SALDJUKS [see saLpjUks]. 

RUMELI, originally RiM-111, the territory of the 
Rum [¢.v.], the geographical name given to the 
Balkan peninsula by the Ottomans; also the 


